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WITH HORSES AND DOGS 



By Marguerite Tracy. 



With original illustrations by the late Johji M. Tracy. 



A STRONG natural bent determines 
the calling of most professional men, 
but it is almost always accident that 
decides their specialty. 

My father's work in animals may 
be said to have begun with a battle 
picture. While he was still working 
in Paris, a general in whose command 
he had been during the Civil War, 
came to him and ordered a battle 
scene, Stone River, in which they 
both had fought. It was a wonderful 
thing for so young a man, and left no 
doubt in anyone's mind that his future was assured. And so it proved, but not at 
all as they thought, for after all the one lasting benefit of that great picture — the 
largest one he ever painted — was the careful study of horses that it necessitated. 
There was nothing at that time to follow up a success in battle pieces ; the Gov- 
ernment, which should have been having the important pictures of its history record- 
ed on canvas, took no interest in such things, and scarcely another private individ- 
ual had either room or money for them. As it did not occur to my father that there 
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might be a demand in America for an 
animal painter, he came home and settled 
down to portraiture and landscape, until 
an enthusiastic sportsman went up to his 
studio in St. Louis one day and asked to 
be painted in shooting clothes, with his 
dog's. 

The idea pleased an artist who al- 
ways declared he would rather go hunt- 
ing than paint, and although it seemed 
rather out of his line, it was even more 
out of everybody else's line, and he 
painted the picture. 

He had not counted un the effect his 
sympathy would have in the work, but 
the men who owned and loved dogs 
felt that he understood them, and they 
brought them to him for portraits just 
as they had been bringing their chil- 
dren. It was then that my father's 
friends received from him the cheerful 
assurance that he had completely and 
definitely gone to the dogs. 

The most romantic feature of this 
work, which connected him so closely 
with sporting life, was undoubtedly the 
Field Trials, to which people from the North go down each year to test their 
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SOUTHERN FIELD TRIALS. 



The Field Trial Club rents the game privileges on thousands of acres of land, 
and brings crowds of men — rich, generous fellows for the most part — who furnish a 
veritable harvest for all who can in any way contribute to their comfort or con- 
tent. The field trial procession, with the brace of dogs in front, two handlers on 
foot with guns, the judges, reporters, and spectators following behind on horseback, 
accompanied by a motley band of hangers-on, moves like the advance guard of an 
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army across the fields, and must 
remind the quiet country people 
of the war time. But where 
war brought destruction, the trials 
bring prosperity. 

They are not like horse races, 
where great sums are wagered 
and fortunes offered in prizes to 
tempt dishonesty and stimulate 
gambling, nor are there any handi- 
caps to make the worst as likely 
to win as the best; but they are 
simply competitions in which the 
dogs are put down and worked 
across the field as in ordinary up- 
land shooting, while the judges 



look more and more on the pict- 
uresque side of hunting life. They 
were always calling him to see 
some picture, and now that he 
is not among them to come, new 
men must answer. And besides 
faithful study, they must bring to 
the work a genuine love of their 
subjects and an almost infinite 
sympathy. 

There are so many considera- 
tions that do not enter into the 
work of other artists. The ani- 
mal painter is forced to have an 
out-of-door studio. My father, who 
was nothing if not inventive, built 
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follow and watch attentively. The 
prizes are too small to interest men 
who are rich enough to breed and 
run dogs, and they are left by most 
owners as perquisites to the hand- 
lers, and thus the field trial has re- 
mained a pure and elevating form 
of sport. 

From his practical knowledge 
of dogs as dogs, my father held im- 
portant places in these clubs, and 
the influence which an artist or a 
poet always has upon the people 
who associate with him was shown 
in the way the other sportsmen — 
often artists by nature — came to 
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a little canvas one about four feet square by 

six high, witli two large wheels, onto which it 

could be tilted and rolled through field and lane. 

Its weight was no more than that of a small 

tent, and it had the advantage of a wooden 

floor and large window openings. A light, 

strong easel occupied one wall, and there was 

a contrivance — a little like that of a lantern 

slide — by which pictures larger than the studio 

could be slipped in if necessary. 

A quaint old New England foot-warmer was 

one of the furnishings, and made it possible 

to paint out doors in extreme weather. This 

cold work was only for landscapes, however, as nothing hates ^'weather " more than 

a thoroughbred animal ; and to see a model shivering, with his tail between his legs, 

was too much for the painter to bear. 
One winter, without charitable in- 
tention on our part, this little studio 
became a wayfarers' lodge. It had 
been moved far across the fields to a 
particularly beautiful snow scene. It 
grew so bitterly cold that my father 
could not work, and the snow was 
so deep that he told his man to leave 
the outfit until it should be better 
travelling. The little brown canvas 
shanty must have been a curious ob- 
ject, half buried in snow near the 
old " Hangroot " road, and many a 
"SYLVIA." half-frozen tramp demonstrated his 

regard for it not only by making it his lodgement for a night, but by leaving it and 

its contents uninjured when he left. 

The contrivances for keeping the model quiet and inspiring the needed expres- 
sion were as numerous as ingenu- 
ity could suggest, for the amount 

of persuasion that it required to 

make some dogs pose is past belief. 

My father always had a man who 

held them, petted them, tempted 

them into the desired position 

with bits of meat. In extreme cases 

the whole household was called on 

to assist, and it must be confessed 

that some of the most perfect 

''points" of champion dogs have 

been made not at quail, but at cats. 
The thoroughbred pointer is a 

thief. This is such an important 
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characteristic that it is really hard 
to understand why it is not down 
in Stoneheng-e, the great English 
authority on dogs. At one time 
and another, almost all the famous 
dogs have sneaked into our kitch- 
en while the servants' backs were 
turned, and custards, cakes, and 
legs of mutton disappeared. No 
one really objected except the 
cook, who accused me of aiding 
and abetting them, and I re- 
member a company-dinner that 
passed off pleasantly in spite of 
the fact that old " Tammany " 

had embezzled one course. But dogs are magnanimous with all their faults. One 
pointer that we owned, little Gay, devoted herself to protecting a tame sparrow 
from the cat, and Finaud, our spoiled fox-terrier puppy, was district messenger-boy 
and devoted attendant of all the older dogs. He unearthed their bones and 
brought them to beguile the posing hours, he distracted the attention of the model 
in a thousand ways, and when anyone had the heartlessness to chain him for a little 
while, he lifted his voice in protest that no mortal ear could bear. 

Horses are infinitely more satisfactory models than dogs. Their train of 
thought is simple and direct. If you can prevail on a horse that it is desirable for 
him to stand with one or two feet on a box and another held up by a groom, he will 
do so patiently and intelligently, taking more or less interest in himself, and even 
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seeming to enjoy the opportunity of 
conferring a favor. 

A butterfly, a spider, or the most 
imperceptible sound is enough to in- 
terest a dog and keep his head turned 
the wrong way ; but our dogs grew 
fond of posing, though perhaps it 
was more because they liked to be 
with my father and earn his praise, 
than from love of the work itself ; 
and then there was generally a pleas- 
ure at the end, for when the light 
be ""an to fail in the afternoon, master 
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My father sat at his easel, and his 
friends came to look in from time to 
time at the open door. Some were 
men who were known in the world, 
and some were sea-captains and sheep- 
ranchers, and some w^ere dogs that 
laid their sleek heads on his knee and 
lifted their great appealing brown 
eyes, conlident that they too were 
people. 
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and model left picture and posing- 
bench and made themselves free of the 
fields. 

It was in the South that they had 
their happiest times. The big studio, 
built cottage-wise, with a low gallery 
latticed round and covered by climbing- 
roses, faces the south and west — the 
Gulf and the sunset ; the wide north 
window on its other side commands 
Fort Bahou, the curving marshes, and 
splendid hunting - grounds beyond. 
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